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HENRY PURCELL-A SKETCH OF 
A BUSY LIFE 

By PERCY A. SCHOLES 

BETWEEN the family of the Purcells in England and the 
contemporary family of the Bachs in Germany an in- 
teresting parallel may readily be drawn. Both families 
were intensely musical, and in both cases the period of musical 
activity extended over several generations. In the case of the 
Bachs this activity lasted for more than two centuries, in that of 
the Purcells for about one-and-a-half. Henry Purcell, like John 
Sebastian Bach, was but the climactic point in the artistic evolution 
of his line. The fire of genius began to glow in the generation of 
his father and uncle, it shot up to incredible heights in that of 
himself and his brother and sank slowly in those of his son and 
his grandson; in the fifth generation it was extinct. The Purcells, 
like the Bachs, were a galaxy of stars, but in each case the brilliance 
of a bright, particular star has paled the others into insignificance. 

It was at an historic moment that Purcell was born. Cromwell 
was just dead: Charles II had not yet landed. The circumstance 
of the appearance of the greatest British musician at the turn of 
the political tide is of importance. Much of his work was to be 
done within the walls of the re-born national church or in the 
service of the restored Royal Family: as for his connection with 
the theatrical life of the Capital, though this would not have 
been impossible under the conditions of the later Protectorate, it 
could hardly have been so important a feature of his musical 
and professional life as it actually became. 

There is some discussion as to the actual date and place of 
Purcell's birth. The tombstone merely records that he died in 
his thirty-seventh year and this leaves the possibility of any date 
between November 21st 1658 and November 20th 1659. As he 
is said to have lost his father before he was six years of age, and as 
this event took place on August 11th, 1664, the period of doubt is 
a little further curtailed, and has as its limits November 21st 
1658, on the one hand, and August 11th 1659, on the other. 
After all it is a period of less than nine months that is in question 
and the matter is one which must always interest the antiquary 
rather than the musician. 
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Clostermann's portrait of Henry Purcell 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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As regards the place of birth, this has been given as Little 
St. Ann's Lane, Pye Street, Westminster. Here again doubt has 
been expressed and, here again, the general reader may be spared 
discussion. 1 Neither the Lane nor the Street mentioned will now 
be found in the London Directory, but the actual house to which 
the event was traditionally assigned was in part still standing a 
few years ago and in the late Dr. Cumming's valuable pioneer 
work on the composer, published some years ago, is to be seen 
a drawing of it as it appeared in 1845. 

The genial Pepys, after a morning in Westminster Hall on 
a certain Tuesday of February 1660, a morning spent in watching 
the excitement of the re-admission of the excluded Members of 
Parliament and the consequent reconstruction of the Long Parlia- 
ment, went to dinner with one of the Members. In the afternoon 
he was back again in the Hall and here he met two friends, drawn 
like himself by a desire for sightseeing. Let him tell the story 
in his own words: — 

Here I met with Mr. Lock and Pursell, Master of Musique, and 
went with them to the Coffee House, into a room next the water, by 
ourselves, where we spent an hour or two till Captain Taylor came and 
told us, that the House had voted the gates of the City to be made up 
again, and the members of the City that are in prison to be set at liberty; 
and that Sir G. Booth's case be brought into the House to-morrow. 
Here we had variety of brave Italian and Spanish songs, and a canon 
for eight voices, which Mr. Lock had lately made on these words: 
"D omine salvum fac Regem." Here out of the windows it was a most 
pleasant sight to see the City from one end to the other with a glory 
about it, so high was the light of the bonfires, and so thick round the 
City, and the bells rang everywhere. 

Leaving some of the allusions to be explained by the reader's 
own recollections of the history of the country at this crisis in 
her affairs the important point is that here we meet with the 
first reference to Purcell's father. The events of the day of this 
friendly meeting were of great importance to him and to his 
family, and the rejoicings by bell and by bonfire may well have 
awakened a response in his heart, for the coming Restoration 
thus celebrated in advance by the populace at large and in a 
special way by this little party of musical friends, meant congenial 
and not unprofitable employment for himself and his brother 
Thomas, and also, at a later date, for the child at home, then only 
a few months old. 

x Sir Frederick Bridge cast suspicion on the legend in the Musical Times of Novem- 
ber 1895. 
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The "Master of Musique," as Pepys styles him, was, like 
his son, named Henry Purcell. His date of birth is unknown, 
but he died only four-and-a-half years after the incident just 
mentioned. He had been an actor and singer in Davenant's 
opera The Siege of Rhodes a few years before; henceforward, for 
the few remaining years of his life, he was to be occupied as a 
member of the choir of Westminster Abbey and as a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. On the occasion of the coronation of Charles 
II, he received, like his colleagues, four yards of scarlet cloth for 
a gown and he must have made a brave appearance in the choir 
stalls thus gaily attired. In addition to holding the offices men- 
tioned he became master of the choir boys of the Abbey and 
music copyist there, living in Great Almonry South, under the 
shadow of the Abbey. This last position was one of importance 
at a time when so little printed music existed, and the destruction 
of the music books which had taken place during the Common- 
wealth must have provided abundance of occupation during the 
period during which Henry Purcell, senior, held office. In the 
year before his death, he added to his activities that of member 
of the Royal band, and, in one way and another, it may be imagined 
his days were pretty well filled. It is of interest to observe his 
friendship with Matthew Locke, who, also, had sung in The 
Siege of Rhodes; it was he who composed the music for "ye king's 
sagbutts and cornets," played during the royal progress from the 
Tower to Whitehall, the day before the Coronation, April 22, 
1661, and for this service he was appointed Composer in Ordinary. 
When Locke died in 1689, Henry Purcell, the son, composed an 
elegy in memory of this friend of his father and of himself. 

Of Purcell's mother little appears to be known. She survived 
her son by four years, dying in 1699. 

As has already been stated, at the time of his father's death 
Purcell was but in his sixth year, and little able to care for himself. 
Fortunately a protector, and a kind one, was at hand in the person 
of his father's brother, Thomas Purcell, also a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal and, in addition, a lay vicar of Westminster Abbey 
and, like his brother, music copyist there. He was also lutenist 
to the King and Dr. Cummings gives a copy of the Royal warrant 
appointing him to the last-named position: it sets forth in formal 
language how "wee have made choice of Thomas Purcell to serve 
us in the office and place of one of our musitians in ordinary for 
the lute and voyce, in the roome of Henry Lawes, deceased, and 
for this service and attendance in that place, are pleased to allow 
him the wages and livery of six-and-thirty pounds, two shillings 
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and sixpence by the year during his life." This warrant is dated 
as "Given the 29th of our November, in the IJfth year of our 
reign." Charles had, as a matter of fact, done precious little 
reigning during eleven out of these thirteen odd years, and one 
wonders whether the new "Musitian in ordinary for lute and 
voyce" did not enjoy a quiet smile over his warrant before he put 
it away in a safe place. 

Later, in 1672, when his adopted son was thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, Thomas Purcell added to his "six-and-thirty pounds, 
two shillings and sixpence by the year" the moiety of "fifty-two 
pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence by the year," this sum being 
shared with Pelham Humfrey. This was as fee for his services 
as "Composer in Ordinary for the Violins," a position shared by 
the two musicians so long as both lived and then to go to the 
longer liver. Further, this pluralist uncle of Purcell's was a 
master of the King's royal band, and here again Humfrey was 
associated with him — this time as his junior and second in com- 
mand. Other important positions in London's little world of 
music he also held, including that of "Marshall of the Corporation 
of Musique of Westminster." As regards his Court appointments 
it must be remembered that multiplication of these did not 
necessarily mean financial ease: Charles was never a good payer 
except where his court favourite or lady friends were concerned, 
and the wages of his musicians were, on occasion, as much as 
four or five years in arrear, as witness a well-known entry in 
Pepys' Diary. 

This then was Purcell's guardian — a strong and popular 
man, evidently of recognised musical gifts, and, as we may 
surmise, a kind-hearted adopted father to the little orphan. It is 
pleasant to recall that he had an opportunity of seeing his nephew 
grow up and in an established position, for the latter was twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old, a married man, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and a popular theatre composer, and had for a 
fortnight, at any rate, been organist of the Chapel Royal when 
death robbed him of his boyhood's best friend. Purcell's first 
and second fathers are both buried in the cloisters of the Abbey 
they served. 

It was in the year of his father's death, 1664, that Purcell 
became himself a member of the choir of the Chapel Royal — 
one of the "Children of the Chapel." The Chapel Royal has 
always been a great nursery of musicians. It was probably 
founded by Henry IV; at all events it was in full order in his 
son's time, for in 1418, when Henry V was on his second expedition 
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to France, he sent to England for his Chapel in order that his 
celebration of Easter might lack nothing in impressiveness. Other 
English sovereigns continued the institution and by the time of 
Elizabeth almost every musician of any importance was a member 
of it; go through the great names of the period, Tallis, Byrd, 
Morley, Bull, Gibbons — nearly every composer whose gifts are 
still remembered was in one way or another indebted to the 
Chapel Royal for the opportunity of developing them. The 
duties of the "Gentlemen" and "Children" were not exclusively 
musical and the English Drama owes a great deal of its develop- 
ment to their practice of performing plays before the sovereign. 
At the period just mentioned over £1,500 a year was spent upon 
the royal musical establishment. 

During the Commonwealth the music of the Chapel Royal, 
like that of the Cathedrals and other churches, had been silenced, 
but within three weeks of the return of Charles II, Pepys, the 
diarist, was able to record "this day the organs did begin to play 
at Whitehall before the King" and before a further three weeks 
had elapsed he heard his first choral service in the same place. 

At the outset there was a great difficulty in procuring boys' 
voices. Naturally, trained choir boys were entirely lacking. By 
the time little DHenry Purcell joined, however, nearly four years had 
passed since Pepys made his historic entry, and the traditional 
system was doubtless once more in full swing, with one addition 
— Charles II, in emulation of Louis XIV, at whose Court he had 
spent so much time, had installed a band of four-and-twenty 
stringed instruments. At this time these were under the direction 
of John Banister: this capable musician was sent by the King to 
France to carry out a course of study of the methods in vogue 
there, and the legend goes that he lost his employment shortly 
after his return for declaring in the King's hearing that English 
violinists were better than French. The incident is one of those 
which if not true ought to be so, for it illustrates the royal pre- 
ference for things French in music as well as in morals that 
had a great importance upon the artistic and social life of the 
day. 

Purcell's youthful position in the Chapel Royal is of great 
importance because it brought him under the influence of three 
teachers whose guidance and example were of much value. These 
were Cooke, Humfrey and Blow, each of whom occupied in 
turn the position of "Master of the Children." Cooke died in 
1672, in Purcell's thirteenth or fourteenth year. He was then 
succeeded by Humfrey, who died two years later, in Purcell's 
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fifteenth or sixteenth year, and was in turn followed by Dr. 
John Blow, who survived Purcell. 

The influence of these three great teachers on Henry Purcell 
would call for a special article. Incidently it would help the 
reader to an appreciation of the musical atmosphere in which 
Purcell grew up. Here I must content myself with pointing out 
that with the death of Cooke, Purcell came under the influence 
of a man of real genius — unfortunately, however, not for very 
long, as Pelham Humfrey 1 died almost exactly two years after 
his appointment in Cooke's room. 

Humfrey's special importance in the history of the evolution 
of English music lies in the fact that he introduced the declamatory 
recitative into the anthem style. As he was but twenty-seven 
when he died, he left a greater record of promise than of fulfilment. 
What we lost by his early death we can never know. For the 
purposes of the present article his position as a link between 
Lully and Purcell (between the greatest French 2 composer of 
the period and the greatest English one), is the point demanding 
emphasis. The special tastes of Charles II were met by the 
importation of the element of French grace and expressiveness 
into English church music and it was Purcell upon whom, on 
Humfrey's death, fell the parti-coloured mantle of his teacher. 
A point not to be forgotten, then, in considering Purcell's style 
is that he was, in a sense, the musical grandson of Lully. 

On the Whole it must be admitted that Purcell was happy 
in the teachers to whom his musical education was entrusted, 
and not least so in the last of them — worthy John Blow (1648- 
1708), who became his master on Humfrey's death. The boy 
was then fifteen or sixteen years of age and his voice was pre- 
sumably of no further use to the chapel. It was, however, 
apparently the laudable custom to provide for the most talented 
choir boys at this transition period of their careers, and Purcell's 
connection with the Chapel did not cease. 

Purcell early made a public appearance as a composer. 
A three-part song Sweet Tyranness published in 1667 (when he 
was eight or nine years old) has been by some authorities ascribed 
to him and by some to his father, but there is no doubt as to 

ir This is one of those convenient names that one may spell as one prefers. The 
owner himself seems to have used "Humfrey," whilst his contemporaries rang the 
changes on "Humphrey," "Humphreys" and "Humphries." The obvious further 
alternatives of Humphrie, Humfreys, Humfrie and Humfries, were probably also ex- 
ploited, since orthographic enterprise had no limits in the seventeenth century. 

2 Lully was Italian by birth, it is true, but French by up-bringing, residence 
and sympathies. 
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the authorship of The Address of the Children of the Chanel Royal 
to the King, and their Master Captain Cooke, on his . Majesties 
Birthday, A. D. 1670, composed by Master Henry Purcell, one of 
the Children of the said Chapel. (It may be taken, by the way, 
that the title of this work is not to be read quite literally; there 
appears to be a little grammatical inversion in the arrangement 
of the names of the sovereign and of the Master of the Children) . 
A copy of the Macbeth music usually ascribed to Locke is extant 
in Purcell's youthful handwriting, and some believe him to have 
been the actual composer of this work. For two centuries this 
music held its place on the English stage and in English concert- 
rooms. 

A volume of anthems in Purcell's handwriting, now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, contains eleven of his own compositions and 
thirty-two by other people. This was written in 1673 and the 
boy's activity in copying the best work of other composers re- 
minds one of the similar means of study adopted rather over 
twenty years later by little John Sebastian Bach. 

The Early Professional Activities (1676-1680) and 
The Period of Music for Cathedral and Court (1680-1690). 

The early professional activities of Purcell, now emancipated 
from the presumably strict discipline of the Chapel Royal, were 
twofold — ecclesiastical and theatrical. 

From 1676 to 1678 (aged seventeen or eighteen to nineteen 
or twenty) he was music copyist at Westminster Abbey, succeeding 
in this position one of the Minor Canons. As already mentioned, 
his father had held this post twelve years before and he himself 
later occupied it for a further period of two years, ten years 
elapsing between his two periods. 

Whilst carrying on his duties at the Abbey he became active 
as a theatre composer, supplying music for Shadwell's comedy 
Epsom Wells and tragedy The Libertine, and Dryden's tragedy 
Aurunge-Zebe. Mrs. Bohn's Abdelazor, Shadwell's "derangement" 
of Timon of Athens, D'Urfey's The Virtuous Wife, and Lee's The 
Force of Love. From this list, it seems quite evident that the 
young musician's powers were generally recognized in theatrical 
circles. 

At this time the English stage, under the influence of a 
French-bred monarch, was approaching the Continental style in 
character. The theatre itself was changing in internal arrange- 
ments, the Elizabethan projection of the stage into the pit 
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gradually becoming less. Moveable scenery, introduced into Eng- 
land the year after the King's accession, was becoming common; 
women were at last being cast for the female parts, previously 
played by boys. The secret of the use of blank verse had been 
practically lost: tragedies, at any rate, were written in rhymed 
couplets. The popularity of play going was enormous. (Pepys 
offers the best source of reference as to the theatre life of the 
period.) 

During this period, Purcell contributed a song to the new 
edition of Playford's Choice Ayres and, similarly, he supplied 
several pieces, including an improved version of Sweet Tyranness 
to the New Airs and Dialogues for Voices and Viols published by 
Brome. He published no church music at this time, indeed the 
first of his compositions of this kind to appear in print was the 
Te Deum and Jubilate and its date of appearance was the year 
before its composer's death. From this it seems evident that the 
"market" for such works was slight and that the custom was 
still to hand them about in manuscript copies and to employ 
the copyist attached to a cathedral or large church upon the 
making of voice-parts. Probably in this first period of professional 
work Purcell wrote little church music; the glamour of the theatre 
would be likely to attract him, after a boyhood spent in church. 

Purcell's first period of theatre work seems to have ended 
with his appointment as organist of Westminster Abbey in 1680. 
For a term of ten years, 1680 to 1690, he was occupied chiefly 
with duties of an ecclesiastical nature, and his theatre compositions 
during that term are very few. 

The Westminster Abbey which Purcell knew was not greatly 
different from the one so familiar to us. Externally the main 
differences were in the West and North fronts. The Western 
towers were not yet carried beyond the height of the roof, and 
below this level existed a good deal of detail which Wren, when 
he designed the completion of the towers a little after Purcell's 
death, most sinfully wiped out. The North front has, since 
Purcell last saw it, suffered two "restorations," one by Wren 
and the other by Sir Gilbert Scott and Pearson. As Purcell was 
accustomed to look upon it, it was a piece of noble decay. 

Internally the chief difference between Purcell's Abbey and 
ours lay in the fact that his was not cumbered with that mass of 
monumental masonry which, whilst serving the excellent purpose 
of recalling great men of former days, also constitutes a sort of 
museum of the many varieties of bad taste, sculptural and elegiac, 
current during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Purcell's marriage took place about the time of his appoint- 
ment as Organist of the Abbey. In passing, one may remark 
upon the suitability of the titles of two of the theatre pieces the 
young composer had lately supplied with music — The Force of Love 
and The Virtuous Wife. (The charge has been made that Purcell 
and his wife were not always on the best of terms : the evidence 
for this is, however, nil — indeed it is an actual minus quantity, 
for there is some evidence, at least, to the opposite effect.) 

In 1681, the year after the appointment to Westminster, 
Purcell wrote the royal ode Swifter, Isis, Swifter flow, one of the 
many settings of absurd laudation of royalty on which his pen 
was hereafter frequently to be engaged. The single line " Welcome, 
dread Sir, to town," is enough to indicate the character of the 
effusion. 

The following year, Purcell became a pluralist by the addition 
of the organistship of the Chapel Royal to that of Westminster 
Abbey. Not many years had elapsed since he had been a choir- 
boy there and he must have felt it an honour to resume service 
so quickly in so much higher a position. He was then but twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age and this double recognition 
of his abilities must have been a delight to his old uncle, now 
very infirm. 

Next year, in 1683, Purcell received a further appointment — 
that of "Composer in Ordinary" to the King, and henceforward 
he did a good deal of "composing in ordinary" in the way of 
settings of complimentary odes; some of these might even be 
styled extra-"ordinary" so far as the words are concerned, but 
their music uniformly reaches a high level. The same year 
Purcell issued his first independent publication — his Sonatas of 
Three Parts, for two violins and bass to the Harpsechord or Organ. 
The price charged was ten shillings to subscribers and fifteen to 
non-subscribers. The following advertisement is from the London 
Gazette: 

Whereas the time in now expired, this is therefore to desire those Persons 
that have subscribed to Mr. Henry Purcels Sonata's to repair to his house in 
St. Ann's Lane beyond Westminster Abbey, or to send Proposal-paper they 
received with the Receipt to it when they Subscribed, and those who subscribed 
without a Paper or Receipt to bring a Note under the Persons Hand to whom 
they Subscribed, that there may be no mistake, and they shall receive their 
Books, paying the remainder part of the money. 

In a dedication, addressed to the King, the composer "assumed 
the confidence of laying them at" his Sacred feet, spoke of the 
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works as the immediate Results of his Majesties Royall favour, 
and was constrain'd to hope he might presume, amongst others 
of his Majesties over-oblig'd and altogether undeserving Subjects, 
that his Majesty would with his accustom'd Clemency, Vouchsafe 
to Pardon the best endeavours of his Majesties Most Humble 
and Obedient Subject and Servant. 

After this rigamarole (which is, of course, quite in the spirit 
of the times) no one can, surely, doubt the justice of Purcell's 
designation of himself in the last seven or eight words of the 
dedication. Uriah Heep, himself, could go no further in humility, 
indeed that engaging personage appears to have been merely 
what the biologist calls "a survival from the Stuart period." 

Three Odes for the Festival of St. Cecilia were written about 
this time. 

The Temple Church was, the following year, the scene of an 
interesting event — nothing less than a competition between two 
organ builders, each supported by eminent organists. Purcell 
and his old master Blow were both concerned in this, as was 
also Draghi for his name should be substituted for that of Lully 
in the extract given below, the slip being that of Dr. Tudway, 
a pupil of Blow and a fellow-pupil of Purcell. The quotation 
(with its interesting allusion to the notorious Judge Jeffreys) is 
from a letter by Tudway to his son. 

Upon the decease of Mr. Dallans and the elder Harris, Mr. Renatus 
Harris and Father Smith became great rivals in their employment, and several 
tryals of skill there were betwixt them on several ocasions; but the famous 
contest between these two artists was at the Temple church, where a new organ 
was going to be erected towards the latter end of K. Charles the second's time: 
both made friends for that employment; but as the society could not agree 
about who should be the man, the Master of the Temple and the Benchers 
proposed they both should set up an organ on each side of the church, which 
in about half a year or three quarters of a year was done accordingly; Dr. Blow 
and Mr. Purcell, who was then in his prime, shewed and played Father Smith's 
organ on appointed days to a numerous audience; and, till the other was heard, 
everybody believed that Father Smith certainly would carry it. 

Mr. Harris brought Mr. Lully, organist to Queen Catherine, a very eminent 
master, to touch his organ, which brought Mr. Harris's organ into that vogue; 
they thus continued vying with one another near a twelve-month. 

Then Mr. Harris challenged Father Smith to make additional stops 
against a set time; these were the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, 
the double Courtel or bass Flute, with some others I may have forgot. 

These stops, as being newly invented, gave great delight and satisfaction 
to the numerous audience; and were so well imitated on both sides, that it 
was hard to judge the advantage of either. At last it was left to my Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries, who was of that house, and he put an end to the controversy 
by pitching upon Father Smith's organ; so Mr. Harris's organ was taken away 
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without loss of reputation, and Mr. Smith's remains to this day 

Now began the setting up of organs in the chiefest parishes of the city of London, 
where for the most part Mr. Harris had the advantage of Father Smith, making 
I believe two to his one; among them some are reckoned very eminent, viz: 
the organ at Saint Bride's, Saint Lawrence near Guildhall, Saint Mary Axe, etc. 
The Honourable Roger North who was in London at the time of the 
contention at the Temple Church, says, in his memoirs of music, that the com- 
petition between Smith and Harris, the two best artists in Europe, was carried 
on with such violence by the friends of both sides that they "were just not 
ruined." Indeed, old Roseingrave assured me that the partizans for each 
candidate in the fury of their zeal proceeded to the most mischievous and un- 
warrantable acts of hostility; and that in the night preceding the last trial of 
the reed stops, the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith's organ in such a 
manner that when the time came for playing upon it no wind could be conveyed 
into the wind-chest. 

The specifications of the winning instrument are given below. 
It will be seen that it had three manuals but no pedals. Later 
it was, apparently, moved from its position at the side of the 
church to a gallery between the round nave and rectangular 
choir of the church, and it is understood that the choir were 
placed in this gallery. 

"3 full setts of keyes and quarter notes. 

GREAT (10 stops) — Prestant (metal), 61 pipes; Hohlflote (wood and 
metal), 61; Prin. (metal), 61; Quint (metal), 61; Super 8ve, 61; Cornet (metal), 
112; Sesquialtera (metal), III ranks, 183; Gedact (wood), 61; Mixture (metal), 
226; Trumpet (metal), 61. 

CHOIR (6 stops)— Gedact (wood), 61; Hohlflote (metal), 61; Sadt 
(metal), 61; Spitzflote (metal), 61; Viol and Violin (metal), 61; Vox Humana 
(metal), 61. 

ECHO (7 stops)— Gedact (wood), 61; Super 8ve (metal), 61; Gedact 
(wood), 29; Flute (metal), 29; Cornet (metal), III ranks, 87: Sesquialtera, 105; 
Trumpet, 29." 

A "Prestant" was a Diapason stop of which the pipes were 
placed in front of the case and a "Sadt" was a kind of Gemshorn. 

This may be a convenient place to give some account of 
the Court of which Purcell was an official. He served three 
sovereigns and, in essentials, their courts probably differed little. 
The one described is that of Charles II, with which Purcell was 
in one way or another connected for about twenty years — the 
last three of them as organist of the Royal Chapel. Here indebted- 
ness must be expressed to the late Sir Walter Besant who, in his 
Westminster has called attention to a book entitled The Present 
State of London, published in 1681, for George Lurkin, Enoch 
Prosser and John How at the "Rose and Crown," and has cleverly 
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summarised that portion relating to the Court. The gist of his 
summary is given below. 

The Chapel Royal is a "Royal Peculiar" and is not subject to 
episcopal control. Its Dean was generally a Bishop: he chose a Sub- 
Dean or Precentor. The other officials included thirty-six "Gentlemen" 
(twelve being priests and the rest singing clerks), twelve "Children," 
three Organists, four Vergers, a Sergeant, two Yeomen and a Groom 
of the Chapel. There was a private oratory where every day one of 
the chaplains read service. Forty-eight Chaplains in Ordinary were 
appointed, four being in residence monthly. A Clerk of the Closet had 
the arduous office of resolving any spiritual doubts of the sovereign: 
it may be surmised that Charles made little use of this official, since a 
paper found after his death made it quite clear that his views as to the 
position of the Church of England were not exactly orthodox. Six 
officers were attached to the Almonry, the Bishop of London generally 
being their head. From this provisor those who wish to be charitable 
to the departed may infer that Charles was generous, whether or not 
he was just. 

The chief civil officer was the Lord Steward, who exercised authority 
over all the court officers except those of the Chapel, the Chamber and 
the Stable. He carried a white staff when in the Presence and when 
he went out a bareheaded footman preceded him with the same. His 
annual remuneration consisted of £100 and his daily provision of sixteen 
dishes and suitable liquid concomitants. Another great officer was the 
Lord Chamberlain, who supervised the officers of the Chamber and of 
the Revels; music and plays were under his control and to this day a 
relic of that control exists. The Master of the Horse was a third power 
in the Court; and under the three officials mentioned were the Treasurer 
of the Household, the Comptroller and many others. 

The Court of Green Cloth, sitting every day in the Compting 
House, had authority to maintain the peace for twelve miles round. 

The Chief Clerk received the King's guests, looked after Pantry, 
Buttery and Cellar. A Knight Harbinger with three Gentlemen Har- 
bingers and seven Yeomen Harbingers provided lodging for guests, 
ambassadors and servants. 

The Servants in Ordinary were too numerous for mention here; 
they amounted to over two hundred and their list closed with a His- 
toriographer, a Hydrographer, a Cosmographer, a Poet Laureate and 
a Notary. 

In addition to all these there were such important officials as the 
Royal Falconer (with thirty-three underlings), the Master of Buckhounds 
(with thirty -four), the Master of Otter Hounds and the Master of 
Harriers (with five apiece). So the King had a nice little force nearly 
eighty strong to assist him whenever he felt inclined to make war upon 
the animal creation. 

There were sixty-four Musicians in Ordinary, fifteen Trumpeters 
and Kettle Drummers, seven Drummers and Fifes, Barbers, Chyrurgeons, 
Printers (one of them especially for Oriental tongues), bookseller, silk- 
man, woolendraper, etc., and a Master of Cock-fighting. There was 
actually such a person as a Cormorant Keeper, but indeed all possible 
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(and some almost impossible) trades were represented in the list of 
Court officers. A scenographer or Designer of Prospects, a Comedian 
and twenty-five Actors must not be overlooked. 

Foreigners were astonished at the magnificance of the Court, 
and well they might be. The following extracts must conclude 
this account: — 

The Court of England, for Magnificance, Order, Number and Quality 
of Officers, rich Furniture, Entertainment and Civility to Strangers, and for 
plentiful Tables, might compare with the best in Christendom, and far excels 
most Courts abroad. It hath for a long time been a Pattern of Hospitality 
and Charity, to the Nobility and Gentry of England. All Noblemen or Gentle- 
men, Subjects or Strangers, were freely entertained at the plentiful Tables of 
His Majesties Officers. Divers Dishes were provided every day extraordinary 
for the King's Honour. Two hundred and fourty Gallons of Beer a day, were 
allowed at the Buttery-Bar for the Poor, besides all the broken Meat, Bread, 
etc., gathered into Baskets, and given to the Poor, at the Court-Gates, by Two 
Grooms, and Two Yeomen of the Almonry, who have Salaries of His Majesty 
for that Service. The Lord Almoner hath the Privilege to give the Kings Dish, 
to whatsoever Poor Man he pleases; that is, the first Dish at Dinner which is 
set upon the Kings Table, or in stead thereof four-pence a day; next he dis- 
tributes to 24 poor men, named by the Parishioners of the Parish adjacent to 
the Kings Place of Residence, to each of them fourpence in money, a Two- 
penny Loaf, and a Gallon of Beer, or instead thereof three pence in Money, 
equally to be divided among them every Morning at seven of the Clock at 
the Court-Gate. The Sub-Almoner is to Scatter new-coined Two-pences in 
the Towns and Places where the King passes through in his Progresses, to a 
certain Sum by the Year. Besides, there are many poor Pensioners, either 
because so old that they are unfit for Service, or the Widows of any of the Kings 
Servants that dyed poor, who have a Competency duly paid them: Besides, 
there are distributed among the Poor the larger Offerings which the King gives 
in Collar Days. 

The Form of Government is by the wisdom of many Ages, so contrived 
and regulated, that it is almost impossible to mend it. The Account (which 
is of so many Natures, and is therefore very difficult, must pass through many 
hands, and is therefore very exact) is so wisely contrived and methodized, 
that without the Combination of everyone of these following Officers, viz:, the 
Cofferer, a Clerk of the Green-Cloth, a Clerk Comptroller, a Clerk of the Kitchen, 
of the Spicery or Avery, or a particular Clerk, together with the conjunction of 
a Purveyor and Waiter in the Office, it is impossible to defraud the King of a 
Loaf of Bread, of a Pint of Wine, a Quart of Beer, or Joint of Meat, or Money, 
or anything else. 

One idea that strikes one, as one reads the circumstantial 
relations of Masters Lurkin, Prosser and How, is that our friend 
Purcell was, after all, only one amongst a huge army of officials. 
Probably, however, his official position and abilities were such as 
to prevent his being entirely lost in the crowd, for the King 
loved music. Let us hope that he was placed a little above the 
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Master of the Cock-fighting; it would, perhaps, be asking too 
much to express the hope that he should approach in consideration 
the confidental Chiffinch, whose special duties were connected 
with the back stairs. 

In 1685 Purcell's first Royal master died. To quote Evelyn: — 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and prof aneness, gaming, 
and all dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening), which this day se'nnight I was witness of, the King 
sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and 
Mazarine, etc., a French boy singing love-songs, in that glorious gallery, 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in gold before 
them; upon which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections 
with astonishment. Six days after, was all in the dust. 

The Coronation of James II occupied Purcell in much special 
musical preparation, including the erection of a special organ. 
The "King's Choir of Vocal Music" occupied a gallery on the 
south side of the chancel, whilst the "King's Instrumental Music" 
occupied a similar one on the north side. Purcell himself, strangely 
enough, did not play the organ but sang amongst the basses. 
His anthems My Heart is Inditing and I was glad were composed 
for the occasion. He received a sum of £34 odd, for his help 
with regard to the erection of the organ. 

Purcell's ode Why are all the Muses mute? written about this 
time expressed what was supposed to be the national sentiment 
at the time. The autocratic James, who surely had already a 
sufficiently good opinion of his own merits and power, is addressed 
as — 

Caesar, Earth's greatest good! 
Caesar, Heaven's choicest care! 

and the popular support of Monmouth's rebellion is alluded to as 
"The many headed beast." 
The ode ends 

His fame shall endure till all things decay 
His fame and the world together shall die, 
Shall vanish together away. 

Four years later "Caesar" had ignominiously fled the country! 

The Theatre— Second Period (1685-1695) 

About this time, Purcell, after a cessation of five years or so, 
resumed the composition of music for the theatre and continued 
this to the end of his life, ten years later. 
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Incidental music to Davenant's Circe was probably the 
first-fruits of this renewed secular activity. It seems to have 
been followed by music for Dry den's Tyrannick Love, D'Urfey's 
The Fool's Preferment, or the Three Dukes of Dunstable; Shadwell's 
"improvement" of Shakespeare's The Tempest, Betterton's adap- 
tation of Fletcher's Dioclesian (at first called The Prophetess), 
Lee's Massacre of Paris, Dryden's Amphytrion, Elkanah Settle's 
Distressed Innocence, Dryden's King Arthur, Southerne's Sir 
Anthony Love and The Gordion Knot Untied, The Fairy Queen, 
by an anonymous author (after Shakespeare) Southerne's The 
Wife's Excuse, Howard and Dryden's The Indian Queen, Dryden's 
The Indian Emperour, Dryden and Lee's (Edipus Cleomanes, 
D'Urfey's The Marriage-Hater Matched, Congreve's The Old 
Batchelor, D'Urfey's The Richmond Heiress, Southerne's TheM aid's 
Last Prayer, Bancroft's Henry the Second, D'Urfey's Don Quixote, 
Crowne's The Married Beau, Congreve's The Double Dealer, 
Southerne's The Fatal Marriage, Dryden's Love Triumphant (the 
last stage piece that poet wrote), Ravenscroft's The Canterbury 
Guest, Scott's The Mock Marriage, Gould's The Rival Sisters, 
Southerne's Oroonoko, an adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Knight of Malta, and Bonduca. 

This looks a long list, and the reader is probably a little 
out of breath after reading it; it averages, however, only three 
or four plays a year, and though this must have meant that 
Purcell had generally some work of the kind on hand and that 
in certain years he was kept rather hard at it, it must be remem- 
bered that not in every case was the amount of music supplied 
for a play very great. His facility in dramatic writing must 
have been considerable and, had he but had the opportunity 
that came to Handel when, a very few years later fashionable 
London went mad about opera, he might have acquired more 
money and greater fame. 

Purcell's twenty-eighth to thirty-first years (assuming he 
was born in 1658) saw three births and two deaths in his family. 
Little John Baptiste, the first child, born in the summer of 1682, 
had died after two short months of life. Thomas, the date of 
whose birth seems undetermined, was now lost to his parents 
(August 1686) and the home was once again childless. About a 
year later (June 1687) another little boy came into the world, 
and was named, like his father and grandfather, Henry; he only 
lived about three months, however. So far, in about five years 
of married life, the young couple had had three children and 
lost them all. Child mortality in that day was, of course, frightful. 
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To-day it varies within enormous limits in different districts of 
the same city, housing conditions and knowledge of hygiene in 
different states of society being largely the determining factors. 
No wonder then that there is a big difference between the mortality 
of children in the seventeenth century and in the twentieth. 

The Purcells were, however, to have three more children, 
and these were all to live. They were Frances (May 1688), 
Edward (September 1689) and Mary Peters (December 1693). 
All these survived their father but the youngest is supposed to 
have predeceased her mother, as the latter's will does not mention 
her. Frances married a poet and dramatist, Leonard Welsted, 
Gent., and died in 1724 (aged thirty-six) and Edward, who was 
only six years old when he lost his father, became a well-known 
organist, ultimately being appointed to St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, under the shadow of the Abbey where his father had 
spent so many busy and useful years. He died in 1740 (aged 
fifty-one). Longevity was rare in the Purcell family — pro- 
bably it was rare in any family in those days. 

By Royal Command, in 1688, Purcell composed a Thanks- 
giving Anthem for the Queen's Pregnancy — Blessed are they that 
fear the Lord. Few of his countrymen joined in any hearty thanks- 
giving, for the expected event seemed to remove the possibility 
of the Protestant succession. However, a day was officially 
appointed for the London rejoicings and, as news travelled slowly 
then, places beyond a twelve mile radius of London were to 
celebrate the occasion four days later. 

When the child was born there were not wanting rumours 
which explained its entrance to the Palace by other than natural 
means, hinted at a warming pan as the means of conveyance, 
and denied its royal parentage. Some thousands of lives were 
later to be lost in the endeavour to establish the right of this 
infant to the thrones of England and Scotland, and, as "the Old 
Pretender" his fame will go down to unborn generations of school 
children. 

The stirring events of the Revolution of the year 1689 need 
hardly be described here. An incident concerning Purcell and 
connected with the change of government, which has been fre- 
quently told, must not, however, be overlooked. Probably Haw- 
kins was the first to print a relation of it and the story as he 
tells it in his History of Music is quoted below: 

In the beginning of the year 1689 he became engaged in a dispute 
with Dr. Sprat, the then Dean, and the Chapter of Westminster, the 
occasion whereof was this. It seems that at the coronation of king 
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William and queen Mary, he had received and claimed as his right, the 
money taken for admission into the organ loft of persons desirous of 
being near spectators of that ceremony, which for the following reasons 
must be supposed to have amounted to a considerable sum; the profit 
arising to the owner of one of the houses at the west end of the Abbey, 
where only the procession could be viewed, amounted at the last coro- 
nation to five hundred pounds. The organ in Purcell's time was on 
the north side of the choir, and was much nearer the Altar than now, 
so that spectators from thence might behold the whole of that august 
ceremony. 

A sum like that which this must be presumed to have been was 
worth contending for, and if Purcell had the authority of precedent 
for his support, he was right in retaining it as a perquisite arising from 
his office; but his masters thought otherwise, and insisted on it as their 
due, for in an old chapter book I find the following entry: "18 April, 
1689, Mr. Purcell, the organ blower, to pay to Mr. Needham such 
money as was received by him for places in the organ loft, and in default 
thereof his place to be declared null and void, and that his stipend or 
salary be detained in the Treasurer's hands until further orders." Upon 
which it may be observed that the penning of it is an evidence of great 
ignorance or malice, in that it describes him by the appellation of organ 
blower who was organist of their own church, and in truth the most 
excellent musician of his time. 

What the issue of this contest was does nowhere appear. It may 
be supposed either that he refunded the money or compounded the 
matter with the Dean and Chapter, it being certain that he continued 
to execute his office for some years after. 

The above paragraphs did not appear in Hawkins' work as 
it was first published. He left them with other matters when he 
died — having intended them for a further edition of the History 
which he never carried out — and they appear on his death to 
have been deposited in the British Museum. In 1853 Alfred 
Novello published a new edition of the work, largely carried 
through by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and in this Hawkins' British 
Museum additions were inserted. Dr. Cummings has, however, 
pointed out that Hawkins had preserved also a note on the above 
by Dr. Benjamin Cooke, which should certainly have been 
included. It is as follows: 

The order herein alluded to is not the real entry in the Chapter 
minutes, but is in another old book which contains copies or memoran- 
dums of many of the Chapter minutes, and probably was the rough 
draft, or it might be done by Mr. Needham afterwards from his recol- 
lection, and so the wording is different tho' the substance of both is 
the same, and this book was shown to me, and afterwards by my desire 
to Sir John Hawkins, at which time we understood it to be the original 
Chapter minutes, but have since been convinced of the contrary by 
having seen the original minute; and in this last he is not described by 
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the title of Organ-blower, as he is in the former, but he is stil'd organist. 
— B. C. 

In December 1694 the news spread that the Queen was ill, 
and soon it was added that her malady was small-pox — one 
which was in those days the cause of a frightful mortality amongst 
all classes. On the 28th, after composedly arranging her affairs 
and taking communion at the hands of Tenison, she passed away, 
to the inconsolable grief of her husband, whose own life was 
endangered by the paroxysms of emotion which followed. 

Strange as it seems to us, over two months elapsed between 
the death and the burial of the Queen. The funeral, in which 
Purcell had a part of importance to perform, has been well des- 
cribed by Macaulay: 

The funeral was long remembered as the saddest and most august that 
Westminster had ever seen. While the Queen's remains lay in state at Whitehall, 
the neighbouring streets were filled every day, from sunrise to sunset, by crowds 
which made all traffic impossible. The two Houses with their maces followed 
the hearse, the Lords robed in scarlet and ermine, the Commons in long black 
mantles. No preceding Sovereign had ever been attended to the grave by a 
Parliament: for, till then, the Parliment had always expired with the Sovereign. 

The whole Magistracy of the City swelled the procession. The 

banners of England and France, Scotland and Ireland, were carried by great 
nobles before the corpse. The pall was borne by the chiefs of the illustrious 
houses of Howard, Seymour, Grey, and Stanley. On the gorgeous coffin of 
purple and gold were laid the crown and sceptre of the realm. The day was well 
suited to such a ceremony. The sky was dark and troubled; and a few ghastly 
flakes of snow fell on the black plumes of the funeral car. Within the Abbey, 
nave, choir and transept were in a blaze with innumerable waxlights. The 
body was deposited under a magnificent canopy in the centre of the church 
while the Primate preached. The earlier part of his discourse was deformed by 
pedantic divisions and subdivisions: but towards the close he told what he had 
himself seen and heard with a simplicity and earnestness more affecting than 
the most skilful rhetoric. Through the whole ceremony the distant booming 
of cannon was heard every minute from the batteries of the Tower. The gentle 
Queen sleeps among her illustrious kindred in the southern aisle of the Chapel 
of Henry the Seventh. 

The Anthems Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord and 
Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts were composed by 
Purcell for this mournful occasion. Both of these were in the 
old style — the newer one, with its introductions and interludes 
and brief snatches of solo and trio and chorus was well enough 
to amuse Charles II, but not suitable to mourn his niece. The 
latter anthem has, it is said, been sung at every choral funeral 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral since it was 
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first written, and when, in 1724, Dr. Croft set music to the Burial 
Office, he left these words unset, feeling that Purcell had fitted 
them for all time. Dr. Tudway, who sang in the choir at this 
funeral, says that Thou knowest, Lord was accompanied by "flat 
mournful trumpets." 

That its greatest figure should have died at the age of thirty- 
six or thirty-seven (on November 21, 1695) is one of the mis- 
fortunes of British music. Had he lived sixty years, as his friend 
and teacher Blow did, he would have seen eight years of Handel's 
activity in this country, and might have profited by his own 
wide theatrical experience and by Handel's example to write 
actual operas and to maintain a little longer the position of the 
British composer in the world of art. Of Bach's music it is 
unlikely he would ever have heard, as the fame of it only reached 
England long years after its composer had been laid in the 
grave. One may imagine that Purcell, who was always learning, 
who profited by the activities of the contemporary French school 
and deliberately adopted the methods of the Italians, would have 
rejoiced had fate brought him into the world a little later and 
enabled him to profit by the labours and genius of the great 
Germans also. In his choral compositions, indeed, he shows a 
distinct affinity to the style of Handel and often in his instru- 
mental work we are reminded of Bach — indeed, one of his com- 
positions, a keyboard Toccata, has actually been printed in the 
great Bach Gesellschaft edition, under a misunderstanding as 
to its authorship. 

It was on the 21st of November, 1695 (on the eve of the 
festival of St. Cecilia, as the late Dr. Cummings reminded us) 
that Purcell lay a-dying. Of his illness we have no reliable 
particulars. Hawkins has the following in his history; it will be 
observed that he states nothing positively and gives all on hearsay 
and no modern historian attaches any importance to the story. 
By a curious coincidence a tradition of a rather similar character 
became attached to the memory of Hawkins himself after his 
death, and his daughter was vigorous in her refutation of it. 

There is a tradition that his death was occasioned by a cold which 
he caught in the night, waiting for admittance into his own house. 
It is said that he used to keep late hours, and that his wife had given 
orders to his servants not to let him in after midnight: unfortunately 
he came home heated with wine from the tavern at an hour later than 
that prescribed him, and through the inclemency of the air contracted 
a disorder of which he died. If this be true, it reflects but little honour 
on Madam Purcell, for she so is styled in the advertisements of his 
works; and but ill agrees with those expressions of grief for her dear 
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lamented husband, which she makes use of to Lady Elizabeth Howard 
in the dedication of the Orpheus Britannicus. It seems probable that 
the disease of which he died was rather a lingering than an acute one, 
perhaps a consumption; and that, for some time at least, it had no way- 
affected the powers of his mind, since one of the most celebrated of 
his compositions, the song "From rosy bowers," is in the printed book 
said to have been the last of his works, and to have been set during 
that sickness which put a period to his days. 

There is no need, in discrediting the above story, to make 
out that our greatest British musician was an absolute Band of 
Hope member. Hard drinking was common in his day: Pepys 
was often ' 'foxed," as he terms it, and Evelyn laments the practice 
of showing hospitality to masters by making the servants drunk. 
The drinking habits of his countrymen even a century after 
Purcell's death are startling to us who read of them to-day and Pur- 
cell would have been more than human had he not sometimes come 
home with a little more liquid inside him than made for bee-line 
pedestrianism or quiet respectable conduct. Indeed the greatest 
improbability in the above story lies in the assertion that his 
wife took drunkenness and late hours so seriously. But there is 
no dependable support whatever for the view that his death 
had any immediate connection with conviviality. 

The day Purcell died he made his will. It reads as follows: — 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Henry Purcell, of the Citty of Westminster, 
gent., being dangerously ill as to the constitution of my body, but in good and 
perfect mind and memory (thanks be to God), doe by these presents publish 
and declare this to be my last Will and Testament. And I doe hereby give 
and bequeath unto my loveing Wife, Frances Purcell, all my Estate both reall 
and personall of what nature and kind soever, to her and to her assigns for ever. 
And I doe hereby constitute and appoint my said loveing Wife my sole Executrix 
of this my last Will and Testament, revokeing all former Will or Wills. Witnesse 
my hand and seale this twentieth first day of November, Annoq. Dni., One 
thousand six hundred ninety-five, and in the seventh yeare of the Raigne of 
King William the Third, etc. H. PURCELL 

"Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Henry Purcell in 
the presence of Wm. Ecles, John Capelin. B. Peters. 

The care of her three children and the publication of her 
husband's works occupied Mrs. Henry Purcell for the eleven 
years that she survived him. In the year after her husband's 
death she published A Choice Collection of Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord or Spinnet, composed by ye late Mr Henry Purcell, Organist 
of his Majesties Chappel Royal, and of St. Peter's, Westminster, 
printed on copper plates by Mrs. Frances Purcell, executrix of the 
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author and are to be sold by Henry Playford, at his shop in the Temple. 
Three editions of this work appeared, so Purcell's general popu- 
larity at the time of his death is evident. 

In 1697 Mrs. Purcell brought out the Ten Sonatas in Four 
Parts. Composed by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, dedicating it to 
an amateur musician, a pupil of her late husband, Lady Rhodia 
Cavendish. 

At the end of the above work appeared an advertisement as 
follows : — 

By Reason Madam PurcelFs Ayres and Sonata's coming out this Trinity 
Term, the Press could not compleat the Collection of Choice Songs of Mr. 
Henry Purcell's; for which, several Gentlemen have Subscrib'd; and also a 
great Number of Songs than was Proposed, will be Added. Therefore all Gen- 
tlemen and Ladys that intend to Subscribe, are desired to doe it before the 
25th of July next; and the Books, without farther delay, will be deliver'd Mic- 
haelmas-Term next. 

The work thus referred to seems to be the first volume of 

A Collection of all the Choicest Songs for one, two, and three 
voices, compos'd by Mr. Henry Purcell; together with such Symphonies 
for Violins or Flutes as were by him design'd for any of them: and a 
thorough-bass to each song; figur'd for the Organ, Harpsichord, or 
Theorbolute. All which are placed in their several Keys to the order 
of the Gamut. 

This appeared in 1698, the second volume following in 1702. 
A second edition was brought out in 1706-11, and a third in 1721, 
when the composer had been twenty-six years dead. 

The grief occasioned by Purcell's death seems to have been 
great and sincere. He was buried in the Abbey itself (not the 
cloisters) and was the first musician to be so honoured. On the 
tombstone the following lines were inscribed — 

Plaudite, felices superi, tanto hospite; nostris 

Praefuerat, vestris additur ille choris: 
Invida nee vobis Purcellum terra reposcat, 

Questa decus sedi, deliciasque breves. 
Tarn cito decessisse, modos cui singula debet 

Musa, prophana suos, religiosa suos. 
Vivit, Io et vivat, dum vicina organa spirant, 

Dumque colet numeris turba canora Deum. 

Hawkins offers the following translation of this — 
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Applaud so great a guest celestial pow'rs, 
Who now resides with you, but once was ours; 
You let invidious earth no more reclaim 
Her short-liv'd fav'rite and her chief est fame; 
Complaining that so prematurely dy'd 
Good-nature's pleasure and devotion's pride. 
Dy'd? no he lives while yonder organs sound, 
And sacred echos to the choir rebound. 

A tablet fixed to a pillar where the organ then stood bore 
the following inscription — 

Here lyes 

Henry Purcell, Esq.; 

Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place, 

Where only his harmony can be exceeded. 

Obiit 21mo. die Novembris, 

Anno iEtatis suae 37mo, 

Annoq; Domini 1695. 

The lack of sufficient punctuation leaves a certain verbal 
ambiguity here, but the sentiment intended is irreproachable. 
Lady Elizabeth Howard was responsible for the placing of this 
memorial. She was the wife of Sir Robert Howard, the dramatist, 
and is said to have been a pupil of Purcell. 

It is but fitting that a sketch of Henry Purcell's short but 
busy life conclude with John Dryden's beautiful ode. It is here 
given not in its usual but in its original form, as in the recent 
"Oxford Edition" of Dryden's poetical works: 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. PURCELL 

Mark how the lark and linnet sing; 

With rival notes 
They strain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the spring. 

But in the close of night, 
When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 

They cease their mutual spite, 

Drink in her music with delight 

And, listening, and silent, and silent 

And listening, and listening and silent obey. 

So ceased the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They sang no more, or only sung his fame: 
Struck dumb, they all admired the godlike man: 

Alas! too soon retired 

As he too late began, 
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We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore: 

Had he been there, 

Their sovereign's fear 
Had sent him back before. 
The power of harmony too well they knew, 
He long ere this had tuned their jarring sphere, 

And left no hell below. 

The heavenly choir, who heard his notes from high, 
Let down the scale of music from the sky: 

They handed him along, 
And all the way he taught, and all the way they sung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice: 

Now live secure, and linger out your days; 

The gods are pleased alone with Purcell's lays, 
Nor know to mend their choice. 



